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Welcome Change 


IMHE EDITOR—for the second time in upwards of a 

quarter of a century—lays down the royal privilege of the 
editorial ‘We’ for six months and becomes, for one page at 
least. human and singular. Readers last May of ‘Multum in 
Parvo’ (a feature of the Journat that everybody does seem to 
read) may have noticed that my wife and l are going to Africa. 
We sail on November 10 for Kenya, and after a reunion at 
Christmas in Nairobi with our own family, to which we are 
immensely looking forward, I shall be doing what I can to 
encourage the small membership of Toc H in East Africa, 
and shall then go on alone to Southern Rhodesia and through 
all the Provinces of the Union to Capetown. This opens a 
prospect of intensely interesting travel and very strenuous work 
for which I am indebted to the Central Executive and the 
Council of Toc H Southern Africa. 1 expect to reach home 
again in mid-May, 1950. 

Meanwhile this Jourxat will appear punctually cach month 
and may well take on a new lease of life in my absence. The 
burden of it—heavier than readers sometimes realise—falls 
upon ‘Cres’ (F. G. Chesworth) who has been beside me for 
over two years and to whom many improvements in our 
family magazine (whether you notice them or not) are due. 
He will be able to count on help, as always, from willing 
hands at H.Q. and on useful ‘barracking’ from readers. 

For myself, I shall now be able (as I did in South America 
in 1936-37) to read the JoursaL instead of merely reading the 
proofs; 1 shall enjoy looking into the mirror of Toc H the 
World instead of chasing missing semi-colons. And I hope, 
as an ordinary reader, to send contributions now and then to 
the Editor, which he will enjoy blue-pencilling, So, here's 
to the Toc H Journar from Barcray Baron! 
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The Pil grims’ Way 


HIMALBOT HOUSE, Poperinghe, is in action again. 

Throughout the ten years from 1929, when it came into 
our possession by Lord Wakefield's gift, until 1939, when the 
war closed down its activities, this birthplace of Toc H was 
furnished, weekend by weekend, with joyful guests and 
became familiar and dear to thousands of our members from 
all parts of the world. For the next ten years it was out of 
the picture for nearly all of us and became to our member- 
ship as a whole almost a legend of the heroic past of which 
they had read in Tales of Talbot House. 

The part which the Old House had played continuously 
tor over three years in the first war was not destined to be 
repeated in the second. During the ‘phoney war’ throughout 
the winter of 1939-40, when Belgium remained neutral, the 
House was inaccessible and in a state of suspended animation. 
Only our faithful stewards, René and Alida Berat, held the 
fort and were able to lament mysteriously in their delayed 
and censored letters to us that “our old friends’? were almost 
within sight but out of touch—in other words that British 
troops were in France, just over the border which runs a 
very few miles from Poperinghe, awaiting events. 

On May 10, 1940, the German army marched over the 
eastern frontier of Belgium and next day the men of the 
B.E.F. entered from the west. but at once left Poperinghe 
behind them as they advanced to meet overwhelming odds 
further on. Our small Toc H staff in the B.E.F. were able 
at last to reach Talbot House, but found no troops there who 
could be served. On May 1g, Rex Calkin and ‘B.C.’ (Col. 
Bonham Carter) spent the night in the House and recorded 
their names in the visitors’ book. They left next morning, 
turned south and before nightfall had run into a German 
mobile column and were made prisoners-of-war. For the 
retreat of our army was on, with a series of confused and 
gallant actions. Retiring British soldiers began to stream 
through Poperinghe on their way to the coast, and on the 
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night of May 27 the Grenadiers and Coldstream of the 7th 
Guards Brigade rattled past the doors of the Old House in 
their carriers on the road to Furnes, further north, where 
they held a vastly superior enemy force at bay for three nights 
in order to cover their comrades retreating to Dunkirk. 


From Dunkirk to Victory 


In all these events the Old House could but look on as a 
passive spectator. Poperinghe was under spasmodic bombing 
{rom the air and our men hurried across the cobbled Square 
and down the Rue de l'Hôpital where the House stands. 
It is likely that many did not even identify the name of this 
little town, one of a scries through: which they were passing 
without a halt. One of our members noticed, as he went by, 
that some of the front windows of Talbot House were 
shattered by blast and the curtains flapping out in the wind. 
Three others actually reported having seen a bomb explosion 
Which sent it sky-high as they entered the town, a clear case 
of mistaken identity, which was happily refuted by messages 
from the stewards that reached Rex in his prison camp and 
then us at home. The Old House had survived the critical 
period of the Dunkirk evacuation in the opening days of 
June, with the loss of no more than a few panes of glass. 

Not until 1941 was Talbot House requisitioned by the 
Germans. In the single night before they took possession, 
as we should always remember with true gratitude, our 
Belgian friends in the town carricd away every stick of 
furniture, even every book and scrap of paper, and hid them, 
at much personal risk, in their own homes; the Lamp was 
buried in the garden of Arthur Lahaye, leader of Poperinghe’s 
‘White Brigade’, part of the underground resistance of 
Belgium, Thus the House stood, occupied but never seriously 
damaged, until the day of liberation. Our stewards had 
been forced to leave it at short notice. René, now a dying 
man, often turned his face upon the pillow towards England, 
saying “They will come back": he believed but “received 
not the promise.” Alida, an old and broken woman, lived 
to welcome a few old friends in Toc H and proudly to enter 
the doors of the restored Talbot House before she too died. 
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Ona day in 1945 4 column of Polish tanks shook Talbot 
Hous: as they rolled paa doors, uncppowd until they 
reached Ypres, where they exehanped a few shots with an 
enemy rearguard, Clave on their heels followed a litle B.B.C. 
cur bringing the first British araval—Frank Gillard, a very 
wedl-known member of Toc Ji in the Western Area. He 
broadcast 1o the world that night an account of his visit to 


The Upper Room in August. 
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the House and of his tumultuous reception at its doors by old 
Poperinghe friends. 

It was now not long before Talbot House. the only home 
of the Toc H idea in World War I. became one link in the 
chain of nearly four hundred Toc H Services Clubs strung 
over every fighting front in the world. All dav long for some 
months the Teek was flooded with the voung soldiers of 
the British Liberation Army on their fighting way towards 
the Rhine or returning from it for a period of rest. Every 
room and corner of che garden now awoke to life again. In 
an improvised canteen on the ground floor a team of 
Poperinghe girls gladly served our men: they still meet in 
the House every Tuesday evening as members of a group 
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of citizens calling themselves ‘the Bridgebuilders’. Once 
again, after more than a quarter of a century, men in khaki 
knelt in the Upper Room to receive the Sacrament; on the 
birthday anniversary of Talbot House that Decemier they 
stood round the Lamp upon the Carpenter’s Bench as Tubby 
kindled it to start the World Chain of Light upon its journey. 
Paul Slessor, Pilgrimage Secretary in the years between the 
wars, had already been over to receive back all our posses- 
sions from the hands of their protectors and to refurnish the 
rooms complete; he now resumed his devoted administration 
of House and garden. Altogether it was a glad home-coming. 

As the battle streamed away over the frontiers of Germany 
itself the troops moved out of range. Poperinghe settled 
down to rebuild its ancient and often interrupted career as 
a little market town, and Talbot House fell quiet again. 
Only a handful of visitors, including a few individual Toc H 
members serving in the B.A.O.R. (as the Army's new name 
was) and an occasional small party managed to get there, It 
was not until 1949 that anything like a pre-war pilgrimage 
from home could be arranged. 


"Pilgrims were they alle’ 


Even now the obstacles in the path of a pilgrimage are 
formidable. Belgium, a ‘hard currency’ country, remained 
closed to the tourist long after France, Switzerland and most 
other European countries reopened their gates. Now avail- 
able Belgian francs are strictly limited and we have had to 
fight hard to get our modest allotment. The devaluation of 
sterling has added still further to the expense, and the all-in 
weekend pilgrimage which cost £3 in the pre-war years can 
barely be accomplished on {10 today. Small grants have 
recently been made to some pilgrims out of a ‘guest fund’, 
accumulated before the war for this express purpose. tink 
modest fund, built up by freewill offerings from members 
visiting the House, is now exhausted and needs, if possible, 
to be gradually rebuilt. That will not be easy. 

In the face of all difficulties the Old House has now 
welcomed five full parties of pilgrims this year, two of Toc H 
members, three of Toc H Women’s Section. The first men’s 
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spent the August Bank 


week-end there. As 
it was to be 


yarly 
Holiday 
the event proved, to A 
paul Slessor s last visgi S 
a fortnight before the 

pilgrimage on which he was 
paring to go. A memes i : 

‘The news of his passing ae 
vivid pictures to the mind of one K 
was with him on his last visit to the 
Old House. He was busy there as 
ever, anxious that everyone should be 
contented and comfortable, counting 
and sorting the contents of the 
monev-boxes, strolling in his beloved 
garden, fondling a plant here and 
touching a bloom there. “There was 
something pensive about it, something 
a little apprehensive, a little different 
—as if he were saving ‘farewell’. 
DOT e Ta l saw him at the Sunday morning 
Communion service, He was sitting on the top step of the steep 
staircase that leads to the Upper Room : it seemed that he had not 
strength to climb to the very top. And so during the Celebration 
he sat there, facing the altar. Fle didwt wish to draw attentions he 
just quietly sat. When it was over, he was gone. 

I felt that he wished not to be left alone for long. ‘‘Come, 
Charles, with me and have an aperitif” So we went and sat ata 
little white table in the Square and sipped our drinks. ‘‘Good 
morning, Major’, the older folks said as they passed. “Good 
morning™—he looked at them and smiled a little; it seemed that he 
knew he was saying goodbye to all this. “Come, Charles, and visit 
Yvonne and Marcel with me” So we went to the home of these 
good friends and talked and talked far into the night. He seemed 
to have so much to say, so much to listen to. He was very tired, 
but he stayed on. | saw him as he left for home, ALA 1 natin 
that lingering look and touch, as though he was loth to leave. 


Ty a 4 + as : 5 P 
Goodbye, Major“, they said, and he waved his hand and said 
“Goodbye”, 


Gh tte ae Men eee ae í F 
ut when, later, I saw him in hospital at Brighton, his bed was 


covered with time-tables and maps. He was wondering if, when he 


went to Poperinghe in October, there Was some. better way of 
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getting there —'*Perhaps Newhaven —Dieppe, let’s see.” We pored 
over the books and maps and puzzled through time-tables. He 
said ‘‘We'll meet again soon and go through all this once more.” 
We never met again, but all we who still visit that dear place 
remember with gratitude ‘le petit Majeur’. 

What now? 

The final men’s pilgrimage of 1949 covered the first week- 
end in October. The first act upon its programme was a 
Celebration of Holy Communion in the Upper Room “in 
special remembrance of Paul Slessor”, to whom the debt 
owing from all who love the Old House and value it as a 
Toc H possession is incalculable. 

The pilgrimage proper was followed by the annual mect- 
ing of the Anglo-Belgian Association de Talbot House, 
which, under Belgian law, owns the property. At this Peter 
Raban (East Anglia Area Secretary) was elected President in 
Paul’s place. There is real significance in the fact that a 
representative of a younger generation and a combatant in 
a second war in which Talbot House had scarcely any active 
part to play, now takes over. 

After all, what is to be the future of pilgrimage to 
Poperinghe? The obstacle of 
expense at the present time is 
serious and likely to continue, 
but it is not insurmountable. 
But much more than finance 
is involved. Have = Talbot 
House and Ypres battlefield still 
enough meaning to the modern 
man to make the considerable 
effort to go there worth while? 
Has the Upper Room still power 
to bring him face to face with the 
eternal realitics—this room which 
Neville Talbot’s brother in early 
days described as ‘fakin to Bethle- 
hem” and which still moves an 
older generation like no other 
place of worship in the world? 


The Front of Talbot House 


Does he still feel at the moment he enters the great white doors 
of the House that he has ‘come home’? Can he wander about 
its rooms and catch again some of the fun and faith that once 
filled them to overflowing? Can he walk in the garden 
with his friends and feel his fellowship and thanks- 
giving heightened? And in what lies in the very plain 
countryside beyond the House is there anything for him except 
the common satisfaction of being in ‘furrin parts’? Does the 
rebuilt, workaday City of Ypres retain for him any symbol of 
agony and endurance unsurpassed in our country’s history? 
Is he still touched in any vital part by the great stone soldier 
at St. Julien, brooding over the mass grave of the Canadians 
who stood up to the first gas-attack, or by the battalions of 
white stones, among their flowers, which cover the hillside at 
Tynecote? Or are these things as remote as Agincourt, less 
alive and entertaining to the tourist than Nelson’s Victory at 
Portsmouth. 
The three generations 

The first generation of our members, furnished with 
indelible personal memories of the Salient, does not find these 
questions difheult to answer when it goes back to the old 
ground. But these ‘old sweats? must realise their own 
diminishing importance in the matter: if, indeed, “old 
soldiers never die, they simply fade away’. What of the 
younger ones, Who may have served in the Second War in 
which Flanders cut a very secondary figure, or those still 
younger who may, at the worst, have to serve in a Third? 
What docs pilgrimage to Poperinghe mean to them? 

The Old House itself, the birthplace of our world-wide 
movement, the starting-point of a simple idea of fellowship 
and service without which no Branch would be mecting and 
no jobmaster at work today, cannot leave any thinking Toc H 
member indifferent. Not a few Foundation members can 
date the beginning of a new life to a war-time hour in the 
Upper Room or a talk with Tubby in his den. Many a 
member between the wars found fresh light on Toe H and 
a wider revelation of its deep purposes while on pilgrimage 
to Poperinghe. There is every reason why this should con- 
tinue to happen to some men who go there now. 
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When the men of the Liberation Army, mostly young, 
were in Talbot House in 1945 they showed an unexpected 
interest in all that had happened there in times past. They 
pored ceasclessly over the albums of photographs and the 
illustrated books in the library which record World War 1, 
examining every detail of its old-fashioned equipment, its 
horse transport, its outmoded weapons. With stern work of 
their own in hand, they wanted to know exactly how their 
fathers and elder brothers had fared in this ground, in some 
cases to visit their graves. Morcover they were really eager 
to understand Talbot House; they asked endless questions, 
read every faded notice on the walls and listened to anyone 
who could tell them the old stories again. Some of them in 
their short stay penetrated deeper and plainly felt the com- 
pulsion of the spirit of the place. 

The peace-time reactions of our young members may be 
different from a fighting man’s, but perhaps a discussion 
among the October pilgrims on Sunday evening before 
leaving for home may provide some index. Asked their 
opinion on the value of a pilgrimage to Poperinghe they seem 
to have fallen roughly into three groups. The ‘old sweats’, 
as might be foreseen, had no doubt that it was worth while. 
The young generation (and it was well represented, of set 
purpose) were ready to agree; they had enjoyed every minute 
and learnt much. It was what may be called the between- 
wars generation whose spokesmen were most ready to express 
doubts. No snap decision is to be drawn from a brief debate 
of twenty-five men, held long before they could hope to view 
their experience in true perspective, before its crowded 
impressions could have time to sink in and perhaps (as has 
often happened) to leave a mark on their thoughts and 
actions in Toc H. 

In Talbot House, Poperinghe, Toc H holds “a corner of 
a foreign field that is for ever England”. Time and our 
membership will show whether it is a white elephant or 


immortal treasure. Barciay Baron. 


Next mouth we hope ta be in a position to print a note about the 
proposed Toc H Pilgrimage to Oberammergau in 1950.— Ep. 
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The Bondage of Fear 


Jn the following article, written especially for “The Link,” the 
journal of Toc H, Australia, ALAN Patron analyses the vexed problem 
of Native policy in the Union with particular reference to the 
attitude of Toc H. While there may be many in Toc H who are 
not prepared to accept the writers ‘searching conclusions” without 
reservation—imdecd, Toe H, Southern Africa, has already resolved 
that the time is not yet ripe for the admission of non-Europeans to 
Toc H membership—none can avoid the challenge to reconsider the 
whole question in the light of Christian teaching. Avan spoke to 
this year’s Staff Conference (see p. 398). He had come to England 
where his book is being filmed by Korda. and flew to the OSA, 
where wis being produced as a play. 


AN A ANY of our fellow-members will, no doubt, have read 
VI gloomy stories of South Africa since the fall of the 
Smuts Government, and they will be interested to know 
something about the true state of affairs and to have some 
news of Toc H as well. 

Most people know that Gencral Smuts is a great believer 
in the Commonwealth of Nations, and also that the internal 
policies of South Africa, especially in regard to Native 
peoples, were not, even under Smuts, very liberal. But one 
did at least feel that certain fundamental freedoms were 
assured, such as freedom to speak, write, persuade, criticise, 
and to work for this or that improvement in our internal 
practices. While many Liberals used to complain that Smuts 
was illiberal, yet his downfall on May 26, 1948, came as a 
great shock to ‘them and made them realise, not without fear, 
that the position had not been as intolerable as they pretended. 

Our new Government is openly and avowedly pledged to 
the preservation of white Christian civilisation. Now this 
quite frankly means different things to different members of 
the Government. Some, for example, feel that white 
Christian civilisation has a profound duty to perform towards 
our Native peoples, while others quite frankly admit that no 
abstract moral consideration must be allowed to influence the 
policies by which white South Africa ensures its dominance 
and survival. With a Government so composed there is no 
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danger of extreme policies being undertaken at the moment. 
but it remains to be seen whether the white people of South 
Africa’ will favour the moderates or extremists. 

Members will, no doubt, now have read that it is the 
intention of the Government to abolish the very limited 
Native Representation which exists at the moment. The 
Native population of some eight millions is represented in 
Parliament by three white members in a House of 153. It 
was a step taken by General Hertzog in 1936, but it should be 
pointed out that it eliminated by substitution something 
quite different. It eliminated an actual exercise of voting 
power by a very small number of more advanced Natives. 
Liberals thought that even this Hertzog action was a step 
backwards and they are now shocked by the plan of the 
present Government to retrace its steps still further. It is not 
only the fact that a great privilege is lost that shocks them. 
It is also the fact that the white man in South Africa seems to 
be growing more and more afraid and less and less sure of 
himself. The present Cabinet is entirely Afrikaans-speaking 
and this, of course, leads to the generalisation that it is the 
Afrikaner who is illiberal and the Englishman who is liberal. 


English v. Dutch 


It is important to know how true this is, especially when we 
realise that Toc H is almost entirely English-speaking. In 
the first place readers will know that the history of South 
Africa, in as far as the whites are concerned, is a history of 
the struggle between English and Dutch (the modern 
Afrikaner), This struggle has left deep marks and therefore 
many an Afrikaner votes traditionally Nationalist and many 
an Englishman traditionally for Smuts, without really endors- 
ing completely and unequivocally the respective Native 
policies of the two parties. So long, therefore, as these 
historical differences divide us there is no way of telling what 
the real feeling of white South Africa is in regard to its 
Native population. At the same time, it would be fair to 
say that the least fearful opinion in South Africa is English- 
speaking. The Afrikaner’s explanation for this is simple. 
He says that the English South African can, if need be, go 
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i to any of the Dominions and find himself at home there, but 
Hy this the Afrikaner could never do. Indeed, the extreme 
| Nationalist Afrikaner thinks of the Dominions with hostility 
rather than affection. There is a great deal of truth in this. 

The Afrikaner’s fear of extinction is greater than that of the 
English-speaking South African and he is therefore on the 
wiak more firm about his Native policy. The English 
South African is, in gencral, more confused, he is too proud 
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to admit that he needs all these safeguards; he is too honour- 
able to use some of them; he is too afraid to use none. There- 
fore he drifts along vaguely benevolent, comfortably 
negligent, and comp! R tolerant. Nothing interprets the 
average English South African attitude more clearly than the 
attitude of Toc H itself, which, in a famous resolution, 
acknowledged simultaneously the thorough immorality and 
the wise expediency of the colour bar. In other words 
Toc H, Southern Africa, thinks that the time is not yet ripe 
to admit Native South Africans to membership, but will do 
all it can to render service to them. I am not being cynical 
when | offer this analysis but it docs lead one to a most search- 
ing conclusion. It is perfectly true that in general the 
Native South African is still far from being able to under- | 
stand and use (in the way white people understand and use) 
the parliamentary franchise. It is perfectly true that he is 
largely illiterate, and that much of his literacy is of the baby 
kind that white people sneered at in India. But it is also true 
that on every hand he is denied entry into all kinds of employ- 
ments, enjoyments, associations, etc., on the grounds of his 
lack of qualifications. The plain unpleasant truth is that 
very eas he is denied opportunity to improve his qualifi- 
cations. 1 always think that the real test of a white South 
African Christian is, not whether he will admit the Native 
on terms of equality, but whether he will grant or deny him 
the opportunity to advance and learn. 

There is still a very hard thing that must be said. Many 
black South Africans are Christians, and something tells us 
that a Christian family should have room and make room for 
all Christians. Something tells us that the bonds which unite 
Christian to Christian Ay onik he stronger than anything 
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separating them. This is simply not true in South Africa, 
and I, as a Christian, must acknowledge with shame that we 
do not follow as a family our Lord’s teaching. He said, 
“By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, that ye 
have love one to another.” Jt cannot be said that we show 
our discipleship in this manner. Whatever Government was 
in power it would require courage and strength to carry out 
the Christian injunction in South Africa. There is no sign 
that Toc H as a family has that courage or that strength. 

It would not be fair, however, to say that this ts the whole 
picture. We have always recognised that Toc H may help 
a man to an ever greater devotion, to an ever greatcr realisa- 
tion of his duties and responsibilities, This implies that 
Toe H will contain men and women who have travelled far 
on the road, and other men and women who are just begin- 
ning. This slow and gradual training of men and women 
is, as | see it after deep consideration, one of the important 
marks of our family. “Therefore | would not expect Toc H 
as a family to adopt policies that would frighten away new 
recruits. This point, 1 think, must be made fairly and 
clearly. But if it is made, it is necessary to make another 
point alongside of it, that while Toc H should not frighten 
away the timid beginner neither should it frighten away the 
voung zealot. I wish I could say that our family was as 
able to attract young zealots as it was to attract timid 
beginners. I do not, however, suppose this to be a weakness 
confined to Toc H., Southern Africa. We are all, I think, 
lacking in this respect. What kind of society can attract both 
timid beginners and young zealots? Only one kind, 
obviously. It is only a family of love which can conquer the 
steady man’s fear of the visionary and the visionary’s con- 
tempt of the steady man. 

It is too early to say yet whether extreme Nationalism will 
go on advancing, but if it did, it would be foolish to suppose 
that Toc H would escape its ban. In common with the 
Y.M.C.A., Rotary Club, St, John Ambulance, and the 
Victoria League, it could expect its end. But we are still a 
long way from that. It would be interesting to sec, to use 
the words of T. S. Eliot, whether we would go out with a 
bang or a whimper. Aan Paton. 
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Picking Coconuts at Good Hop 


Trelawny, 


Jamaica 


Far Cry 


Swiping the cricket bell 


Last Saturday afternoon, as likely as not, the members of 
a blind cricket team in Melbourne were playing another blind 
team. Toc H friends had probably collected them from their 
homes and taken them to the ground. All the players wore 
whites, for Australians are interested in cricket. Their guides 
helped them with their pads and steered both batsmen and 
fielders to their respective places, The opening bowler was 
given the ball, a contraption of cane with a bell inside, and 
sent down an absolute yorker to the opening batsman. He 
knew in which direction to bowl because the middle stump 
had a bell of deeper tone attached to it, and the sighted 
wicket-keeper was ringing it lustily. The bell stopped ring- 
ing as the bowler delivered the ball, for the batsman had to 
concentrate on the sound of its approach. By good judge- 
ment, and a little luck, he swiped it for what might have been 
a three had not mid-on, hearing it coming quite near, 
managed to get his foot to it. Meanwhile the sighted wicket- 
keeper was clanging his bell for dear life, and the fielder 
shied the ball in the direction of the row. It was a bit wide 
of the mark but the man with the eyes got to it and knocked 
the stumps down, bell and all. Score: nought for one. It 
was tough luck, and the batsman was led off the pitch 
shaking his head regretfully. However, there would be a 
large tea at the interval, supplied by the Women's Section, 
Rid that would be a compensation. 

To hear the game described by Mr. Munro (of the Royal 
Victorian Institute for the Blind) it all sounds extremely 
easy—and rather tragic—and very good fun. Next Friday, 
at the Institute itself, about 300 people will be at the weekly 
dance. All those who can bring sighted partners will do so, 
but in any case there will be numbers of Toc H men and 
women to act as spare parts for the rest. Presumably most of 
the sixty children who live there will be in bed, for they range 
from three months to sixteen years in age, and after all the 
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rumba can mean very little to a lady of three months. The 
orchestra is blind, too, and paid at musicians’ rates, On 
Tuesday the elderlies will foregather for their dominoes, 
bagatelle and cards. There will be fewer Toc H people there, 
probably not more than seven or eight, because more are not 
necessary. Mr. Munro says, “The men and women in 
Melbourne” (meaning our members) “are marvellous,—they 
never let you down”. Flatterer! But no, he will have none 
of that: he says it’s a fact. 
Ephphatha 

There are 250,000 children in Jamaica, and ‘problems’ 
abound, An official attempt is being made to cope with the 
situation by means of an interesting piece of legislation which 
became law in May, 1949,—the Children’s Ordinance. 

On paper it offers Juvenile courts the care of delinquents 
and destitute and generally handicapped children, probation, 
regulation of children’s employment, prevention of cruelty 
and so on. A Children’s Authority is being set up under the 
Chairmanship of the Director of Education, but the authori- 
ties themselves ask the question “will it work in practice?” 
Their own answer appears to be, “yes”, provided all the 
voluntary organisations give the measure thcir full support.’ 

That brings Toc H into the picture, for there has been 
Toc H in Kingston ever since the days when Tom Bushell 
of Chislehurst and Canon Lovell were associated with its 
birth. 

In the following notes the latter looks back over his 
shoulder and reports what he sces; perhaps one of a small 
band of pioncers—of a children’s ordinance. 

Phe Jourxar for September arrived this morning. Amongst the 
Rider Brethren | read ‘tthe Rev. Frederick William George Gilby, 
o.n.E., aged ciyhty-three.” So that’s it. Well, it’s nice to know, 
for T had lost touch with the dear old Padre. A simple mention in 
the Jourxar—just how he would like it, without any fuss. 

When he arrived in Jamaica he called out loud for Toc H, and 
gave us a job. “Pye come to start work amongst the deaf-and- 
dumb and T want statistics” he said to us. We judged him to be 
well over seventy vears of age: this sort of work had never been 
attempted before, and there were no statistics. We soon learned 
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Ten young jamaican Boys suung on a fence 


that his age had nothing to do with it, that this thing was going 
to be attempted now and that we must get the “low down". To 
Poo He fell the privilege of starting Gilby on hnis job, Supplied 
with figures he soon got into touch with a few deaf-and-dumb men 
in Kingston. A class-room in the Senior School for evening work, 
an okl coach shed for a workshop, and before long the men were 
poshing their own little hand-carts round the streets selling rubber 
deor-mats made out of old tyres. What an experience to be taught 
how to make something and, in spite of one’s tremendous disability, 
to he able to carn a shilling or two as the result of one’s own labour. 

Vhe children? I can only say that from nothing there grew the 
present fine work amongst bovs and girls at St. Christupher’s School. 
Pye watched it grow: sent two of the first teachers who themselves 
had to learn how to set about the job. One was very voung—her 
first job out of college—the other with some experience of handi- 
rafts. You can picture the patience, the courage, the faith, the 
love that went into the werk, but have vou ever experienced the 
queer sensation of walking into a children’s home where there was 
no noise? [| don't wonder Padre Gilby was fond of that word 
“Ephphatha’. He was grateful for help, and he always felt that 
he had ‘Toe H behind him. 

A few years ago he left Jamaica, l hear he went to ‘Trinidad 
and did it all over again. Now T see he has passed on. Yes, it’s 
nice to know. A grand innings, and he made Toc H Jamaica 
believe he was hatting with a good side. G.M. 
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Safely Gathered 


HILE THE NUMBERS taking part in this year’s 

Toe H Volunteer Agricultural Camp were not great, 
and the total period Drak only fourteen days, this year’s 
experiment, held at Sevenoaks in September, proved to be an 
unqualified success which may well lead the way to wider 
developments. 

Sited within the 1.000-aecre grounds of Knole Park, a scal 
was set on the camp by the Tee H ensign flown from the 
camp Hag-stafl; not that any seal was necessary, for the 
campers eae a few hours of moving-in had themselves 
combined, to produce an authentic ‘family’ atmosphere. 

Jt was a ee camp in more senses than one, for, apart 
from the presence of women members, there were also repre- 
sentatives from several public schools. This introduction of 
twenty-three lads into a gathering of Toc H members which 
included Central Councillors, District Chairmen, and at least 
two District Bursars, was a master-stroke, and a refreshing 
novelty in post-war Toc H activities. Experienced observers, 
schoolmasters among them, saw with keen satisfaction the 
subsequent lowering of barriers and easy rel: itionships speedily 
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established between teen-agers and ‘veterans’ of one or more 
Wars. 


The campers got off to a good start with a service held in 
the dining hall after breakfast on Sunday morning. Padre 
John Jones preached a stirring sermon and in this setting the 
familiar words of harvest hymns acquired fuller meaning. 
A camp meeting on a sunny slope followed, and roll-call by 
Archie Smith, once of Changi Gaol group,*, revealed the full 
variety of the ‘mixture’. Beside the ‘schoolboys’ from Truro 
and Ipswich, Ellesmere, Portsmouth and Hereford. there were 
members who had journeyed from places as far as Shetheld, 
Royston, Eastbourne, Wolverton, the most remete being ‘Bill’ 
Bradford, who had come over from Belfast. 

Meeting again that same evening to hear details of the 
arrangements for the next day's work, the campers had with 
them as visitors. Harold El6we and Barclay Baron, In a 
brief talk Harold brought out the underlying importance of 
the venture, and Gara after reading the first instalment of 
the Camp Log, a task for which he Ril been “detailed” earlier 
in the day, retold Lord Forster's story of a remarkable job 


The gallant story of the prisoners-of-war members of Toc H in Japanese 
ai was told in A Unique Branch —Toe H Jovena. August, 1947. 
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This group of campers. together naih the permaner 


once undertaken by Adelaide Branch. Family Prayers, before 
the campers sought their huts and tents, commenced a nightly 
custom to be maintained throughout the camp period. 

Resulting from the year’s exceptionally fine summer, much 
of the w ork of harvesting had been done in far less time than 
usual, and the problem A finding sufficient employment for 
the volunteers was a very real one. During the first week 
the farmers’ needs were fully met with some fifty per cent. 
of the labour available and to ensure fair shares of work for 
all, a system of job-allocation was devised. with a special 
priority for the younger campers for whom it was essential 
that their carnings should cover their expenses. Each evening 
two campers retired to a remote hut and spent much time 
covering many sheets of paper with elaborate permutations 
from which eventually evolved the morrow’s list of workers. 
By this means the volunteers never degenerated into so 
many ‘bods’, (horrid word) but remained individuals, The 
situauion was considerably eased during the second week by 
increased demands for workers. 

The work requiring to be done was mainly threshing. 
apple-picking and potato lifting, and as most of the campers 
normally follow non-manual occupations, their experience 
as farm-labourers was bought with many stiff limbs and 
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AP T OE ee Ce SS es: 


ET ktn during E first week's camp at Sevenoaks 


blistered hands. Kach evening the returning lorries disgorged 
ther loads of weary workers, but the hot showers worked 
wonders, and, in the dining hall a little later, spruce and 
sunburnt they could be heard swapping the day's experiences 
with members of other teams—boasting of record threshing 
achievements and incredibly tall trees stripped of fruitful 
burdens. 

The evening's leisure brought varied programmes which 
ringed from a well-supported District Guest-Night organised 
by Sevenoaks District Team, to an absorbing talk an the con- 
struction of Mulberry Harbours, given by Joc Baker, A local 
veterinary surgeon revealed some of the intricacies of cattle- 
raising, answering many questions, “and Lord Dunsany told 
townsmen listeners something of the countryman’s point of 
view. On a subsequent evening this theme was carried 
further when Donald Campbell introduced Mr. Bastable, a 
farmer friend, and it was noticeable that the threshing teams 
had not been slow in observation and thinking up questions 
during their day’s arduous work. 

Lest it be thought that the campers were inclined to take 
life too seriously, mention must be made of the several camp 
concerts, both the pre-arranged and the impromptu varieties. 
For the former, Syd Powell proved himself to be a first-rate 
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impressario, presenting the Ipswich School corps-de-ballet in 


a spirited dance hitherto unknown to even hardened balleto- 


manes, Truro lads gave a series of hilarious cameo sketches, 
and a trio from Ellesmere sang a specially composed and 
highly topical camp-song, The sketch “Sick Bay” proved 
to be a combined operation, while individual contributians 
in rich variety included such items as Greig’s “Wedding 
Day“ and lilting Irish folk songs. 

A cricket match, Gentlemen v, Nonsuchers, played on the 
Sevenoaks Grammar School ground, was much enjoyed by 
the spectators. Despite Tubby's plea for more sports news in 
the Journat, kindness demands that the details of the match 
should remain undisclosed beyond chronicling the defeat of 
the aptly-named ‘Nonsuchers’ and citing the gallant efforts 
of Robin Sudbury and Mick Patcham. 


A star-flled sky set with a harvest moon formed the back- 
cloth for several camp fire sessions. Leaping flames lighted a 
circle of friendly faces, at one moment sharing a rollicking 
chorus and the next quiet and absorbed as a speaker struck 
a more serious note. It was at one such gathering that Jan 
Fraser told the moving story of ‘Doc’ Wilson, and on another 
evening in the same setting gave a purposeful talk on the 
land’s needs, the importunce of its workers s, the need for co- 
operation between town and country dwellers and much else 
beside. | He hope n may be possible to print lan's talk 
later. —En. |. 

Such are the brief details of this vear’s Toc H V.A. Camp. 
The success of the venture owed much to the permanent 
camp-stall, Led by the C amp Manager, Mr. Atkinson, a 
one-time hosteller at Mark VIL it was due to their helpful 
assistance that the camp life ran so smoothly and was entirely 
devoid of the tniest ‘incident’. Reading between the lines 
it is possible to sense a story of private enterprise workmg in 
close co-operation with a welfare state —of an adventara in 
imaginative Jobmastery. Is it too much to expect that similar 
Toc H V.A. Camps on a wider scale will be attempted next 
year? 


CHES. 
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The Elder Brethren 


Banks.—On September 25, Jons Banks, aged 72, a member 
of Settle Branch. Elected 11.10.735. 

Bett.—On September 15, THomas Bett, (‘Uncle Tom’), 
aged 76, a member of Cleethorpes Branch. Elected 21.1.°38. 

Bywarer.—On August 5, Grorce Bywater, aged 63, a 
member of Sale Branch. Elected 3.6.°34. 

Drake.—On October 1, ALserT Granam Drake, a member 
of Dorchester Branch. Elected 1.1.45. 

Hare —On September 3, resulting from an accident, 
Anruur Hate, aged 34, a member cf Edgbaston Branch. 
Elected 26.5.’48. 

Hasiirox.--On September 19, GrantamMe MAURICE 
Hattnrox, aged 62, Oxford & Bermondsey Club Committee, 
doc Fl Stuff B.E.F.. 1940. Elected 1.1.23. 

Fotmax.—On September 18, James Bertram Hormax 
C]immy’), aged 69, Pilot of Rusthall Branch. Elected 4.6.°28. 

Horktx.—On September rı, the Rev. Jorn Jotnston 
Horkix, aged 41, Padre of Harrogate Branch. Elected 10.1.’49. 
10.1. 4Q. 

MacKinxtay.—On September 24, Arruur C. MacKtntay, 
aged 79, a founder member of Islington Branch, Elected 
19.12.°35. 

Macxess.—On August 25, Georce Erann Macness, aged 
49, a member of E group. Elected 24.4.°36. 

Nivex.—On July 8 Canon Huen Nivex, aged 61, the 
Padre of Penrith Branch. Elected 27.10'37. 

Reep.—On September 20, Witttam SayLe REED, aged 61, 
a member of Hawkhurst Branch. Elected 15.7.°32. 

Siccers.—On August 22, Granam SIGGERS, a founder 
member of Ilford Branch. Elected 15.1.'23. 

SMiTHERS.—On September 23. ALEC SMITHERS. F.R.1.B.A., 
aged 71. formerly Toc H anc All Hallows architect. Elected 
irae re 

Turriey.—On September 22. Rowerr FREDERICK S. 
Turrtey, aged 67, formerly Warden, Toc H Services Hostel, 
Middlesbrough, and a member of Bembridge Branch. Elected 
S ean 
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Multum in Parvo 


#2 1950: Plans are going ahead for a Toc H Festivat to be 


held in London during a week-end in November, 1950, or 
thereabouts. The main events will be held on the Saturday 
afternoon and evening. 

sE Hospitatity Anean: London members are oflering beds 
in their own and neighbouring homes for the reception of 
members coming to Eondon for the Toc H Festival week-end 
in 1950 and during the Festival of Britain, 1951. Offers of 
hospitality will be welcomed by the Toe H London Secretary, 
42 Trinity Square, E.C.3. 

¥3 Hora Kono: A Reunion of those who knew Toc H in 
Hong Kong will be held in London on Saturday, December 
3. Particulars from W. H. Cherry, 42 Trinity Square, E.C.3. 


$ Toc H ix Wissirec ask that their thanks be given to the 
many in different parts of the world who are responding to 
Padre Shaun Herron’s appeal for Toc H Journats. These 
are greatly appreciated and put to good use. As Shaun is 
now back in Wales, they should be sent to the Hon. District 
Secretary, Eric Colyer, 795 Fleet Avenue, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 

SE Books ror Srararers will be welcomed by Dickie Dines, 
Flying Angel Club. North Mole, Gibraltar. 

Inpia: The South India Regional Executive have appointed 
the Rev. J. Serva Ray (Church of India) to be the full-time 
Assistant Secretary of the Region. 
= AUSTRALIA: Brigadier FreD CHILTON, D.S.O., formerly a 
Sydney Branch member and Area Commissioner, N.S.W.. 
and now of Melbourne, will arrive in England in December 
for a year's visit. He is to succeed Duprey Maruews, of 
Adelaide, as Hon. Australian Commissioner. 

YE QureNstann: The former East Midlands Arca Secretary, 
HaroLd Gascotcxt, is on his way with his wife to Queens- 


land, where a welcome awaits him as the first whole-time 
Arca Secretary. 


Y THe Woro Crain or Licut starts in Colombo, Ceylon, 
g travels via Asia, Africa, Europe and America to the 
Pacific on Sunday, December tı, and via New Zealand, 
Australia, the Far East, and India (East), back to Colombo 
on Monday, December 12, in each place at 9 p.m. by local 
time. 

YF Language: Roran Stevenson, of the Church Missionary 
Society, still in the carly thirties, who is stationed south-west 
of Khartoum, at Katcha in the Nuba Mountains, knows fifty- 
two languages and speaks many fluently. He is now study- 
ing the New Testament in Chinese, for he feels that his 
lingual education is deficient without a working knowledge 
of the dialects in China, North and South. 

%5 A new book, ‘thlis Majesty's REGIMENTS oF THE BRITISH 
Arsy”, (Metro Provincial Publications, Ltd., 1 Regent 
Square, W.C.1. 12s. 6¢.), contains a short article on Tue H 
for serving soldiers. 


The Printed Word 


Resulting from recent discussions up in Leeds on Toe H literature, 
wee have received this commentary on the Journxar. The writer, 
Crikerorp Howrs, & a working journalist and at present is an even- 
ing paper make-up sub-cdttor, 


T BELIEVE that, strictly, the subject for discussion is “Toe H 

Literature’, but the Journat may be dealt with as typical. 

Apart from its effect on the cye, all published matter fulfils 
different functions in varying degrees, and as a standard for 
judgment we may consider how fairly it does so. Its aims 
may be: (a) To inform; (b) To persuade; (c) To entertain; 
or, in special cases arch as some official statements, (d) To 
confuse; any or all of these; but we can acquit the JourxNaL 
of (d). 

How far should the Journat fulfil purposes (a), (b), and (0), 
and how far does it fulfil them at present? 


(a) The Journax is the news-sheet of Toc H, and, besides 
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reporting such essential matters as Central Council meetings, 
Executive decisions and Festivals, could give, I think, a little 
more space to Area and Branch activities. I know it could 
cover only a tiny fragment of the whole, and that not in the 
ratio all Branches would like, but 1 would rather read about 
the success—or failure—of one real unit than about some 
mythical or ‘average’ unit invented as an object lesson. 

l like news of people, and always look frst for paragraphs 
about members of the staff whom I have known when they 
were in Leeds. This feature, I think, has its right proportion 
in the JOURNAL. 

Some people like plenty of articles about Toc H (its 
history, the Four Points, ete.). | think the old Journat rather 
overdid them, and I prefer the wider outlook of the JourNaL 
at present. Ít is necessary, of course, to repeat regularly the 
brief facts about the history of Toc H, especially for non- 
members who may read the Journat, and I think the present 
use of end pages and inside covers for this and similar in- 
formation is correct. 

Information about non-Toc H subjects (¢.g., the Gambling 
Laws, Housing, etc.) is of value in stimulating study and 
discussion in the units, but I think it is best presented in 
summary form, and not too often. 

(b) ‘Persuasive’ articles—which have a right to, say, 
twenty-five per cent. of the space, should be brief, simply 
expressed and open to reply from readers. The ‘Open 
Hustings’ comes second in my choice of features. There 
again, it can be only a small selection of what might be used, _ 
but I should like to see more—though bricf—letters from 
readers. 

(c) 1 believe the view has been put forward that the 
Journar could be more entertaining—or, to put it another 
way, that it could be a little less ‘highbrow’. Except for one 
point (to be mentioned later) | don't agree. People who want 
snippety magazines can get them in abundance. When every 
smart new sheet courts originality by slavishly imitating the 
one before, the Foc H Journat can serve its purpose best by 
keeping its own literary standard. If a four-and-a-half inch 
portrait of Danny Kaye or similar celebrity, now and then, 
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gives pleasure to anybody, then by all means let’s have it, but 
don’t let the Journar develop into a ‘popular’ magazine— 
unless the revenuc from it is the only thing that matters. 
(Personally I prefer the Staff group, or Tewkesbury Abbey 
Tower). 


At the same time, I think the JourNat is inclined to overdo 
sometimes the flowery poetical type of literature. This is an 
age of pressing practical problems, on which practical men 
seek for guidance. Too much imagery makes them feel 
that Toc H is above their heads, and what may be impressive 
in the spoken word may not appeal to them in print. (That 
is my only criticism of the Journat as literature, for on the 
whole I think we are very fortunate in what we get). 

Incidentally, as a combination of aims (a), and (c), the 
Toe H Quiz (September, 1948) was a first-class feature. 

Above all, Toc H deals with men as persons, and I think it 
is on that personal accent that the Journar should lay stress— 
as indeed, it does most of the time. Let us know, as often as 
possible, what ‘the other fellow’ in Toc H—the ordinary man 
like ourselves—is doing and thinking. 


A last word about the make-up of the Journan. I think it 
is excellent. and much more attractive than the old style was 
with its larger pages. (The long printed line always put me 
off reading more than about fifty per cent. of the old 
JourNnats). The type is clear—so clear that less ‘white’ in the 
headlines would save a few inches a month with no loss of 
appearance. Pictures occasionally could be trimmed a little 
without loss, but the odd full-page ‘scenic’ (¢.g., May in Kent 
—May, 1948) is well worth while. I like occasional linc- 
drawings, which seem more personal than photographs. 
Recent variations in cover design have been effective without 


going ‘arty’. In fact, as a printed production the Journal. 
ranks among the best of its class that I know. 


In offering these purely individual opinions on a subject on 
‘which many people may think differently, | hope they may 
contribute something to the common good of the movement 
of which the JourNAL i is the true and faithful expression month 
by month. C.H. 
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Staff Conference—1 949 


The names of those in the opposite photograph are shown below, 
reading from left to right, the initials A.S. and A.P. representing 
Area Secretary and Arca Padre respectively. 


Back Row: M. B. Elson (South Western A.S), G. R. R. Martin (Overseas 
Secy.), J. H. Clark (Houses Secy), D. E. Preston (Headquarters Secy.). 1 
Fraser (Lakeland A.S.), E. W. Saywell (Notts z» Derby A_S.), J. J. McClenahan 
(North-Western TAD K. A. Rogers (Bursar), Rev. N. McPherson (Lincoln- 
shire A.P.), H K. Jolly (decountant), C. A. Starbuck (Warden, Services Club, 
Wendover), R L. Wheatley (London Staff). 


Favrru Row: F. G. Chesworth (Asst. Editorial Secy.), J. H. M. Shaw (Scottish 
Secy ), P. Raban (Eust Anglian A S.), Rev. R. J. Davies (Beds zx Herts A.P.). 
\. M. Johnston (Secy. for Scotland), F. W. Joyce (London Staff), J. Harrison 
(Chief Accountant), Rev. H. F. Sawbridge (Western A.P.), A. S. Greenacre 
(Southern A.S.), T. F. Gregory (B.A.O.R. Staff), P. W. Griffin (Mark Pilot, 
Bristol). 

Torn Row: R. H. Staton (Guestmuster, London Areas Office), A. V. Bean 
(Warden, Talbot House, Southampton), J. W. Maddock (Yorkshire Secy.), 
Rev. J. FP. L. Durham (East Anglian A.P), Rev. J. S. Must (Warden Con- 
ference Centre), Rev. S. G. Pickles (East Yorkshire A.P.), Rev. J. I. Jones 
(Kent, Surrey <> Sussex A.P.) C. Stevenson (Manchester AS.), Rev. R. W. 
Tuesday (Oxford <> Thames Valley A.P), N. Hargreaves (London Staff), 
C. Richardson (Northern A.S.). 

Sreoxnp Row: A. G. Churcher (Service Secy.), E. V. Thomas (Secy. for Wales), 
Rev. P. W. Webb (Commissioner, B.A.O.R.), Rev. H. Leggate (Administrative 
Padre), R. D. Paul (Chairman South India Region), B. Baron (Edttortal Secy.). 
ILOW. Howe (edministrutor), J. Heath-Stubbs (Guest-speaker), Rev. G. 
Wilhams (CAdininistrative Padre). Rev. S. Herron (North Wales A.P). C. V. 
Young (South Yorkshire Div. Secy.), Rev. J. R. Brightman (West Yorkshire 
LP). 

Frost Row: B. Wright (Architect), R. D. Smith (Western 21.8.). R. R. Calkin 
(General Secy.). J. Callf (West Midlands 4.5), J. G. Froud (Mark Pilot, 
Selford), Th Gascoigne (Queensland. A.S.. to be). 


ABSENT arora Time: Rev. S. R. Bolton, G. F. Coleman-Cross (Commissioner. 
Middle East), Rev. K. j. Davidson (Sydney, Australia), A. S. Paton (Hon. 
Comnusstoner, Southern Africa), G. R. Purdy (Eust Midlands A.S). 


T HE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Toc H Staff 

occupies the inside of a week in the early autumn and 
provides the only opportunity in the year, apart from a few 
sessions of staff men at the end of the Central Council meet- 
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img oin April, for those who work full-time for Toc H to 
come together as a team. The first gathering of this kind, in 
1935, came together unofficially and almost spontaneously 
because the small staff of those days felt it to be a sheer 
necessity that they should get to know cach other better and 
have time to talk over the problems of their work and their 
programme for the future. With the extension of our move- 
ment since then, overseas as well as at home, and the conse- 
quent increase in staff and the complexity of their work, 
the necessity for such an annual mecting is more than ever 
plain. Every year there are a few new faces and a new prob- 
lem or two to set alongside old friendships and the discussion 
ol questions not yet fully answered. 

This vear the conference, over fifty strong, was held on 
September 19-24 at Courteenhall House, a few miles from 
Northampton, the ancestral home of the Wake family (whose 
traditional Christian name is still Hereward), now a con- 
ference house. A magnificent room was ideal for the sessions, 
a beautiful small church across the park was used for Commu- 
nion and Evensong every day, the garden provided tennis, 
bowls and croquet for off-times and the park a village 
cricket pitch where, according to tradition, the Padres (with 
lav help) narrowly defeated the Laymen one afternoon. 

As usual, the day opened with devotions, this time con- 
ducted by Herbert Leggate, followed by a talk, with 
discussion, from a guest-speaker. This year the speaker was 
John Heath Stubbs, a young poet, who led the conference on 
the fascinating and sometimes unfamiliar road of ‘Poetry and 
Life’; this was a rare experience, There were sessions on 
‘Jobmastery’ (led by the Administrator) and on ‘Leadership’ 
(lan Fraser), both giving rise to warm discussion, but the 
outstanding emphasis of the 1949 conference was on Toc H 
overseas, Staff men recently home reported—Jack Shaw on 
New Zealand, Shaun Herron on Canada, Frank Coleman- 
Cross on the Middle East. By great good fortune Alan 
Paton, our Commissioner in South Africa, was in England 
and gave a profoundly moving talk on the colour problem*. 


_* An article by him is printed on p. 370, and every member should read 
his most moving novel, Cry, the Beloved Country. 
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The staf} at cricket; R. D. Paul hits out 


Alec Churcher and Rajaiah D. Paul, who received a great 
welcome, outlined the new opportunities in india. The 
challenge to our faith and work presented by all these has 
not Bon surpassed, scarcely equalled, in the history of Toc H. 
The staff dispersed, refreshed and deeply conscious of the 
great and dangerous tasks facing our movement. At the last 
session one member, often critical. summed the conference up 
as “the best ever”. B.B. 


En gland Re-visited 


Many older members will well-remember the writer of this 
article, Padre Crio Davinsox, Hon, Area Padre for New South 
Wales, as the Manchester Area Padre during the years 1926-28 
He is now here for six months as deputy-Vicar of AU Hallows during 
‘Tunny’s absence. 


VA 7 HEN I AM ASKED “What do you think of England 
VV today?” 1 confess to feeling somewhat alarmed. The 
very question suggests a change in the Englishman I had 
hardly expected. Twenty-two years ago when the ship 
berthed at Tilbury and London welcomed me with sooty 
arms, no one except, perhaps, a hardened newspaper reporter, 
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would have ventured upon such an embarrassing cenque 
Traditional reticence, sclf-consciousness or whatever rationali- 
sation is employed to explain the English distaste for 
loquaciousness would have promptly smothered the idea t 
birth. England was England. The thing was to see a5- 
country, murmur approval of London’s traffic control, look 
interested in everything very old and keep all criticisms till 
some appropriate moment presented itself on the poop deck 
of vour returning steamer, > 

How times have changed! Today I find the Englishman 
almost American in the urgency of his desire to know what 
you think. To be sure his main concern appears to be to 
know what vou think of the Government. If you express 
approval conversation is apt to stagnate. What surprises me 
in a country of undoubted political maturity is that anyone 
should expect Government to escape vilification. All govern- 
ments are the subject of an interminable process of private 
enquiry pursued with the relentlessness of a royal commission. 
As a matter of fact l find myself quite at home in this atmos- 
phere of persistent inquisition. Something is surely wrong 
with a democracy that doesn’t want to remove every leader 
it has elected and replace him with one it hopes to remove 
next election. It is this essential sanity of England that is so 
heartening, 

The real change in England—-and the genuinely disturbing 
one—is the English conviction that henceforth nothing can 
be taken for granted. Not even the Englishman himself. 
That, of course, is rather appalling to a visitor. There would 
appear to be but one certainty in this world of change—meat 
is in short supply and is likely to remain so for a period of 
time that for all practical purposes may be regarded as 
cternity. All else is in a state of flux. ‘The Empire has fallen 
to bits, politics are decadent and morals are about as low as 
this summer’s water supply. Even Lord’s, so 1 am informed 
by competent authorities, isn’t what it used to be. That, of 
course, is shattering news. A few hardy souls, probably 
biased or half-witted, still believe England has a future and 
rather timidly hope vou will agree with them. 

Ido. I whole-heartedly concur in this assumption that the 
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Old Country has a future. If the Empire is dead, then long 
live the young fledglings England herself has taught to think 
of themselves as members of a vigorous Commonwealth. 
Hitler, it is true, knocked a few holes in the Houses of 
Parliament though he obviously failed thereby to stop the 
flow of polite invective. Politics are lively and probably as 
dirty as ever. As for morals I can only say that the youngsters 
who sit uncomfortably under Eros in Piccadilly look to me 
remarkably like their parents. And Toc Hh in spite of 
changes, is doing good business. 


Then why all this beetle-browed pessimism? It is probably 
compounded of war-weariness, food shortages, standing in 
queues, money manipulation and, no doubt, the Government. 
At least ] am assured by Englishmen themselves it is the 
Government. If I may be allowed to differ without being 
impolite I would suggest that you feel down in the mouth 
because too little goes down the mouth. You are physically 
tired and, no doubt, spiritually strained. But if you will per- 
mit me, a mere antipodean, to buck you up without causing 
you undue embarrassment I would like to say that the visitor 
sees something you can hardly be expected to see, to wit, a 
quality of quiet determination, a faith no less sure for being 
severcly tested and a maturity of inestimable value in a world 
of passionate enthusiasms not always tempered by wisdom. 
My vote, anyhow, along with countless Australians goes to 
those who think the Old Country still has a great contribution 
to make to the gaiety of nations and the good of mankind. 


E.J.D. 


Silence ! 


“One of the most silent organisations of today” says 
local Paper, “‘is Toc H. Yet it is in so many ways e 
a real service to the community. This week I heard of yet 
another job which... Toc H has undertaken...” Why 
should other folk hear a Branch’s trumpet being lovna 
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Yorkshire Areas Festival 


York - Sth October, ‘49 


ICROM THE DALES, wolds, industrial valleys, seaside 

and rural towns—the men and women of Toc H 
Yorkshire, made their way to their capital city of York. 
They came in cars, buses, reserved railway coaches, on 
hicveles and on foot—converging on the noble Minster, where 
was held their service of Thanksgiving and Dedication. The 
service had a dignity worthy of the glorious church in which 
it was held. and the vigorous volume of the hymn singing 
and the responses was characteristic of the county. For some 
of the thousand congregation the sermon of the Right Rev. 
W. H. Baddeley, p.s.o., M.c., Lord Bishop Suffragan_ of 
Whitby, was marred by the acoustics of the Minster. He 
reminded us of the story of the first Opper Room—of the 
sources of Christian inspiration and strength and of our need 
to draw on these sources in our endeavours to build God's 
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Kingdom. This was aptly placed in the present contest of 
the struggle between Communist materialism and Christian 
spiritual values. 

After the service we moved to Rowntree’s canteen for a 
‘light’ tea and the evening mecting. The tea was too light 
for some, but this in no way impaired the gusto of the sing- 
ing of the Battle Hymn for the procession of lamps and 
banners. The Ceremony of Light was taken with the Plumer 
Silver Lamp—-(it had glowed bravely throughout the Minster 
service), Tommy Asquith, East Yorks chairman, bade us 
“Welcome” and then left us in the competent hands of 
Svdney Arnold and Jack Shaw for the Community singing. 
At intervals during the singing we heard the history and 
future plans of Toc H Yorkshire from Jimmy Cliffe (West) 
Sid Cochrane (East) and Ron Peddle (South). Messages of 
goodwill were read from Alan Cowling and Ken Bloxham 
(Australia), John Eldon, (B.E.L.R.A., Africa), and “Tubby” 
(Who Knows Where?). 

At this point Tommy greeted the Lord Mayor, and party. 
The Lord Mayor responded and welcomed Toc H Yorkshire 
to York. More singing and some handbell ringing by 
Ripon and Bedale acted as overture to Brian Dickson. In 
his speech, which was packed with humour, conviction and 
sanity, Brian discussed the real shortages of our world—not 
the dollars or raw materials—but faith, Christian leadership, 
common sense and ability to make life an adventure. It was 
our wrong sense of values which made us put money and 
things before men and God; for the true order of priority 
should be God—men—things and money. Brian encouraged 
us not to be daunted by lack of numbers, the great moves in 
history have always been achieved by the “few”, and the 
impossible is not so if tackled properly. In conclusion Brian 
advised xo waiting for leadership from H.Q. or from the 
older members—get on with the job—know your faith and 
express it. Charlie Avery led the Homegoing Prayers which 
fittingly closed a successful Festival. 

N.B.—In the past when the people of Yorkshire gathered 
in York it was a prelude to action. May the 1949 Festival 
prove this valid for Toc H Yorks, today. A. SPECTATOR. 
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Branch Brie fs 


Items for inclusion in this feature should be written prefer- 
ably on a post-card, and sent as early as possible to: The Editor, 
Toc H Journal, 47 Francis Street, London, S.W.1. 


FE Nine brass bands competed in the fourth annual fête and 
brass band contest organised by LOUGHBOROUGH on September 
17, the proceeds being for the Family Purse. 

Fi The annual cricket match between Eston and Ormessy 
Branches, this year resulted in a win for Eston by 17 runs. 
(Score: Eston 130, Ormesby 113). 

F The Old People’s Club started by Loppon last winter has 
now secured improved accommodation and has been handed 
over to a representative committee. 

Fi On September 17, Norruaw, together with members of 
Potters Bar, organised a sports afternoon for eighty local 
children. 

r Adapting premises for a Community centre, Royston are 
working on the portion of the building which is to be used 
by the “Over Sixties’? Club. 

P Gwen Catley, the “English Lily Pons’’, sang for 
DARLINGTON at their second celebrity concert, in aid of the 
Family Purse, held on October 22. 

Æ In September, Sroursrince, with members of the 
Women’s Section, entertained patients at Prestwood Sana- 
torium at a Garden Party. Sideshows and a fancy dress 
parade attracted keen competition. 

Fi Included in a party of old folk taken on an outing by 
Wixtox (Bournemouuth) Toc H was a seventy-one vears old 
man who had not been outside his home for ten years. 

Mi Each year CAMBERWELL arrange for a fortnight’s holiday 
for needy children. More offers of help are wanted from 
‘foster-parents’ in Brighton and other seaside towns near 
London who would take the children next year. Please 
write to Peter Grant, 116 Upper Tulse Hill, London, S.W.2. 
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Ml Cranper, a new group in Western Australia, recently 
flled a big need in their community by starting a town 
lending library open to all. 

Fi Over fifty disabled people attended the opening meeting of 
the new club for Disabled started by BricGHToN ann Hove a 
few weeks ago. 

Amongst a party of hospital patients taken by CLITHEROE, 
to see the Blackpool illuminations was one aged ninety-three. 
F) Printed for local circulation, “The Story of Farnam 
Toc H” tells of the Branch’s history and activities over the 
past twenty-five years. 

Mi Crayrorp arc planning to send out 1,000 invitations for 
an Old Folk’s Dinner to be given in the Town Hall in 
January, when it is hoped the Dagenham Girl Pipers will 
provide the entertainment. 

Æ Resulting from a Christmas party, Sprorr (Cardiff) have 
now got to know many sick and lonely people. They plan 
to set up a committee to serve those untouched by any 
organisation. 


The Open Hustings 


Jn printing this selection of letters received, il has been necessary 
considerably to abridge a number of them, Contributions intended 
for this feature should be brie} and to-the-point, and addressed to 
The Editor, Toe H Journal, 47 Francis Street, London, SW A. 


West Africa Calls anu-British or anti-Christian but 

fi which feels that the Churches 

Drar Evrror, have not gone far cnough in 
May l revert to the May | meeting the needs of the people. 
Journat which has been read | These men are really suffering 
from cover to cover and re-read. | economically and look to the 
Fhe article on “A change of | white man for help in every way. 
Climate” is, of course, of major | Through shortage of money and 
interest to me. We have the | European manpower—and above 
same trouble as exists at Accra, all of enlightened Nigerians— 
but not quite so strong. “There their needs cannot be met. 
is, however, a considerable body ‘They have the usual trappings 
of native opinion which is not: of civilisation but no backbone 
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stanuial, But it would have to 
be rather different from loc H 
NE RON al in Englind— 
Christian but with more empha- 
sis on the application of common 


If ‘Voc H 


sense Lo economics. 


could put something on these 
lines forward to enlightened 


Nigerians, and ensure practical 
and solid help from one or two 
capable Europeans, to Organise 
and maintain the movement, | 
feel that something of real value 
might result Can Toc H in 
England give some thought to 
West Africa? P.B. 


Negeri, 


Younger Men 

Drar Eprror, 

We often speak of the 

loc H Spirit as though it 
were something peculiar to our- 
selves, lhis is not so, of course 
| his Spirit is as old as Christian- 
ity itself. Itis only the manner 
of Our presentation, our witness 
to it, that is the pecali 

ty that is peculiar property 
of Toc H. eo 

Where never was a time when 
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Toc H Branch. 
E. J Porn 
Sanderstcad, Surrey. 
Town Planning 
Drar EDITOR, 
The setting of Westminster 
Cathedral seen through the 
window, in the article ‘Ilea 


lime” was an excellent medium 
for introducing the Abercrombie 
Report, but such plans are very 
quickly being over-ridden by the 
exigencies of the production 
CTESeS, 

Pown Planning is taken out 
“ the hands of Borough and 

rban District authorities now, 
and is turned over to the remote 
control of the County Councils. 

x ) 

i Groxcre GRIFFITH. 
Mitcham, Surrey. 


ee f 


Edward Wilson 


Drar Eprror, 

In the article entitled Parfit 
Gentil Knight in your last issue 
there are two references to the 
“Cairns Mission”, which must 
surely be inis-printed for the 
Caius Mission that has been 
established in Battersea for fifty 
years and more. ‘This slip may 
perhaps merit correction in 
justice to a Cambridge College 
that honours Wilson’s memory 
with pride, and of which he in 
his turn was proud. On his 
journey to the South Pole 
Wilson carricd a small flag of 
light blue silk with the Caius 
arms embroidered on its centre. 
That flag now hangs near the 
high table in the College Hall. 

G.V.C. 
[Zhe Editor is grateful for this 
correction of a mis-print which 
escaped his notice until the 
JourRNAL. was published. | 


Ceremony of Light 


Drar Eprror, 


If one possessed a very lovely 
ancient vase, capable of quicken- 
ing a sense of beauty in those 
who Jooked at it; and if through 
carelessness one had allowed it to 
vet disfigured by dirt, the 
natural thing would surely be to 
clean and restore it to a promi- 
nent place in one’s home. 

It is quite true, as EF. 
Williams says, that the use of the 
Ceremony of Light has in some 
Branches been allowed to become 


slipshod. Surely then the right 
remedy is not to relegate it to 
only occasional use, but to use it 
with proper reverence and care 
at every Branch meeting. 
Properly used, it has lost none 
of its power to stimulate and 
inspire young men as well as old. 
Husmpurey C. Money. 
Wareham, Dorset. 
Dear Eprror, 

Has E. Williams evidence that 
in ‘“most places this ceremony is 
performed in a very indifferent 
manner’, etc.? And has he 
enough influence, in his own 
Branch, say, to sce that this state 
of affairs is remedied ? 

[fo me, and I think, to many 
others, the Ceremony sets the 
tone for the meeting in a unique 
manner, and repetition in no way 
stales nor cheapens it, and I am 
sorry to know that in some places 
it is not so, 

(Miss) Dororny Sroxes. 
Toc H. Folkestone, 
Oomens Section). 


Dear EDITOR, 

Surely the answer is not to 
drop the Ceremony of Light but 
to teach those who are new to it 
what it means or will this be 
regarded as sentimentality by 
some folk among us? One thing 
1 should like to see is the more 
frequent realisation by the fellow 
who is taking “Light? that he 
is not made of glass : all too often 
he almost obscures the Lamp 
from those around him. 

G. Durr-Power Ln. 
Guildford. 
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Drar Eprror, 

In the October Journar we 
found a letter saying that as 
‘Light has no significance for 
comtemporary membership it 
should be dropped. By all 
means let's drop it. Let us at 
the same ume admit that we no 
longer believe that God used the 
Old House or that Toc H is 
God's show and that we no 
longer expect “In Thy light to 
see Tight”. 

Surely to deny the significance 
of ‘Light’ is to deny the signif- 
cance of Him, who was in a very 
special way the first of the Elder 
Brethren, Christ Crucified. 

Voc H without’ Christ is 
Service without love, and service 
without 
insult. 


Jove is patronage and 
]. Denis Brows. 


London, SAV. 


Dear EDITOR, 

l have travelled widely in the 
West Midlands units as also in 
the Border Counties and 
Marches; and nowhere have I 
seen anything but the utmost 
reverence and dignity in the 
taking of ‘Light’. 

It must of course be taken 
first of all. ‘This sets the correct 
note for the evening, just as 
prayers (home-going) are the 
right ending. 

Rehan 
Vurches. 


SAWYER. 
The 
Drar EDITOR, 

Though only a young 
member of the Family, my actual 
membership dating only from 


very 


1946, I couldn't disagree more 
with E. Williams’ letter. 

Wherever I have attended 
‘loc H Meetings, be it Home or 
Overseas, Service or civilian 
groups, ‘Light’ has always been 
performed in an atmosphere of 
reverence and sincerity. The 
average age of members ranged 
from the early twenties to the 
late Afties, but the attitude has 
always been the same. 

Whenever | personally have 
been called upon to take ‘Light’, 
l have always considered it a 
great privilege. 

Len Mears, W.O.IL. 
Central Services Branch. 
Drar lSDITOR, 

lt is a custom of the Sprowston 
family to associate with the 
Ceremony in a few simple 
words, some special cause, or the 
remembrance of some special 
person who needs our help and 
prayers. For us it is not only a 
ceremony of remembrance but 
of rededication. 

The membership of 1949” 
not only realises its significance, 
but recognises that in these days 
of uneasy peace, of personal, 
sectional, and national rivalries, 
it is the essential pledge of 
fellowship, and a constant 
inspiration and reminder of the 
essential human dignities. 

Berr Goosr. 
Sprowston, Norwich. 

(We regret that lack of space 
prevents publication of the many 
olhter letters reccived on this 
subject —Ed.) 
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